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Mr. Bynner's Philosophy of Love 

map of emotion uncharted, and free therefore to raise distres- 
sing phantoms in the mind? From it as from other philo- 
sophies of passion, the soul will continue to make brave and 
romantic flights, to discover if there be regions more con- 
genial. 

The successes and failures of this particular flight should 
be of interest to the student of love. The general reader 
may feel, in its telling phrases and its fragmentary charm, 
that The Beloved Stranger is more a discreet lover's note- 
book than anything else. As such, it ought to find a welcome 
place in the imaginative literature of the period. 

Haniel Long 

cauban's love-making 

Scepticisms, by Conrad Aiken. Alfred A. Knopf. 

How much or little of a poet soever he be, Mr. Aiken is 
decisively a critic when he writes about poets. By critic 
I mean a person who, like Mr. Aiken, publishes a book of 
too many pages wherein neither the author nor the subject 
is presented. His subject and Mr. Aiken could not, some- 
how, get along, and they have divorced ; severed, both lose 
their significance and physiognomy. And that should cer- 
tainly suffice for me to say, if it weren't for the fact that 
this mimicking and swaggering scientism people reverentially 
call Criticism, and pay more attention to than to the works 
of art themselves. 

Mr. Aiken, by calling his book Scepticisms; discredits it 
himself, and thereby thinks that it has become safer to for- 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

ward it. This kind of compromise with truth fails because 
of the claims the book makes. It is directed, obviously, to 
readers, and it claims some kind of recognition. But if 
scepticism means, as in this case, lack of faith in one's own 
concern, if it means demureness, if it betrays an insufficient 
stimulus ; then its scope, and therefore its claims, can never be 
sufficiently limited. 

In the Apologia pro Specie sua, which precedes the notes, 
the author gives us some hope, shows some virility when he 
threatens to appear with his prejudices, to speak as a poet of 
his competitors. But the very term, apology, ought to have 
put us on guard; and also the bashful and canting tone of 
such an apology. In fact, he fails to keep his promise: this 
is entirely, irremediably, hopelessly, only the book of a critic. 

For it is all a discussion of appearances, and not a presen- 
tation of poems and poets seen and felt. The basis of such 
a discussion is, as usual, an obvious — borrowed — conception 
of the beautiful, of the musical, of the poetical, of the ugly. 
Now, beauty is never one and the same, and therefore one 
may not have a conception of it; also, beauty is always one 
and the same, being infinite ; one has moments of knowledge 
of it, knows it intuitively, just as the poets know it. It can- 
not be measured : there are no yardsticks of infinite length. 

And, besides, into the critic's own field one could bring 
this suggestion : that this obsolete phraseology of "technique, 
rhythm, method, realism, classicism, etc., etc." has been voted 
down a hundred times already by the aestheticians themselves. 
Critics ought to be more consistent, and know aesthetics more 
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Calibans Love-making 

if they cannot know art better. From Aristotle to Bene- 
detto Croce art has bothered the philosophers. Philosophers 
wish to get rid by means of the intellect, of the good things 
of the earth, among which art is. So, several of them sat 
and thought till their brains were mouldy trying to figure 
out what was the matter with it. At any rate, whatever 
logic be, it has been ascertained that certain problems have 
been settled for good — that to scuffle about subject-matter, 
beauty-in-art, beautiful-art, music-in-poetry, the-seven-arts, 
rhythm, school, symbol, metaphor, genus and species is not to 
be allowed any more, not even to critics and aestheticians. 
These words, it has been ascertained, commit even the best, 
aesthetician. 

Instead of beautiful things to be looked at with love, or 
unbeautiful things to be looked at with hatred, Mr. Aiken 
sees in poems merely words and their array or disarray. He 
continually speaks of form as separate from the words them- 
selves and their meanings. The words of a poem came 
to be together, they were not put together ; and one cannot 
abstract a word from its meaning and sound any more than 
one can abstract the pink on the cheeks of a lovely girl from 
that girl's loveliness. Mr. Aiken measures lines and finds 
them an inch short or an inch long: when he has measured 
two thousand of them he publishes a book. And how does 
a critic know that a line is an inch short, if he hasn't in his 
heart or mind the line as it should have been? And if 
he has, then he is a poet : if Aiken would tell us what poetry 
is to him; if he would say, for instance, that the Woolworth 
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Building is rendered by three trochees and five anapaests, and 
call the bluff of the poet who does otherwise, then his criti- 
cism would be a struggle between his personality and that 
of the poet he criticizes. If, instead of skipping around these 
dancing men, endeavoring to measure the circumference of 
their calves and the diameter of their knee-caps, he would 
stand alongside them and tell us: "See, this is the difference,, 
they dance and 1 am stiff and still" — then his performance 
would prove at least informatory. But he does that only 
a little, and unconsciously: his personality succeeds only in 
trammeling him : it doesn't even let him be a conscientiously 
bad critic. Thus he apologizes for his bias, prejudices, tem- 
perament. 

Bias, prejudice, temperament — these are not vices; they 
are a person's constitution, they are. the person. It is only the 
artists that trust to these forces within them — for one could 
say of even- poem that it is a prejudice, as of every love- 
affair that it is the outcome of a bias. The amount of faith 
one gives to these supposed vices is the measure of one's great- 
ness: temperament, if one have faith in it, becomes whim- 
sicality, liveliness, power, force ; bias becomes will ; prejudice 
becomes Evangel, New Word. When a man cannot give 
sufficient credit to these qualities in him, it is because they 
are scanty and weak and he is aware of their falling short. 
And all weakness resorts to sentimentality: thus, we see 
Mr. Aiken apologizing for not being an absolute judge! 

The genesis and the sum of my objections is : this book 
is formless.' Mr, Kostyleff, who gave Aiken much of his 
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Caliban's Love-making 

style and many of his ideas, is partly responsible, no doubt, 
for Aiken's bad writing. Here is a sample of Kostyleff's: 

The verbal discharge The emotional shock 

finds in the poet preformed cerebral mechanisms Auto- 
matic discharge of verbal reflexes, along chains of association set 
in motion by a chance occurrence 

See the verbal reflexes discharging by the shore of the 
chain, and see the chain trotting on! And they say that 
the symbolists use a strange language! Mr. Kostyleff is 
Mr. Aiken's conscience; or, 1 should rather say, judging 
from his weird shape, he is Aiken's nightmare. 

One of the outstanding features of Scepticisms, explanatory 
of the title, is Mr. Aiken's reiteration: 

But why isn't this prose instead of poetry? It is lovely prose 
but not poetry it's only very rhythmical prose 

He says that or something like that of every major poet 
and of most of the minor ones : well, every poet writes prose 
in this country; it's an American custom, I guess .... 
"Shakespeare didn't write those plays, they were written 
by another man called Shakespeare." 

We have beheld another performance by Caliban: criti- 
cism is creative when it is the art of the arts — and then 
it is either poetry or beautiful prose, as you please to call 
it, but beautiful. Otherwise, criticism is an ugly soul trying 
to touch a beautiful one ; using all the. tricks, the mechanics, 
the devices and the deceptions of an ugly soul. It's Caliban, 
and Ariel will never have anything to do with him. E. C. 
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